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By  Mr.  H.  W.  WOLFF 


I STAND  before  you  to-day  to  plead  the  cause  of  a form  of  co- 
operation which,  I believe,  is  new  to  most  of  you,  but  which 
should,  iu  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  good  which  it  is  known 
to  have  done  in  other  countries — raising  colossal  sums  of  money  for 
the  use  of  the  producing  classes,  emancipating  those  classes  from 
the  oppression  of  usury  and  excessive  economic  dependence, 
educating  them,  training  them  to  business  habits,  infusing  into 
them  a genuine  co-operative  spirit,  and  furthering  very  materially 
the  growth  of  co-operation  in  other  forms— command  your  ready 
attention  and  sympathy.  The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
How  comes  it  that  co-operation  has  among  ourselves  and  in  some 
foreign  countries  developed  upon  so  very  different  lines,  that  we 
should  have  concentrated  almost  the  whole  of  our  attention  upon 
supply,  whereas  those  other  countries  evidently  look  upon  banking 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  co-operation  ? I do  not  think  that 
there  is  really  anything  very  surprising  in  this.  People  naturally 
seek  relief  first  where  the  shoe  pinches  them  most.  And  co- 
operation, having  been  in  different  countries  called  forth  by  different 
needs,  has  very  naturally  in  each  taken  a different  shape.  Among 
ourselves  co-operation  has  all  along  been  specificallv  a working 
men’s  movement.  Our  working  men,  if  they  would' better  their 
lot,  required,  a^ve  all  things,  cheaper  living,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a convenient  and  effective  means  for  gathering  together, 
however  slowly,  out  of  their  savings,  the  pecuniary  elements 
of  material  well-being.  Co-operative  supply  serves  both  purposes 


anticipated  in  early  days — having,  so  to  speak,  grown  into  it,  as 
you  grow  into  clothes,  which  adapt  themselves  to  vour  shape  and 


become  almost  part  of  yourselves — it  is  not 


v/cwixio  ttimosG  pari  or  yourselves— it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
working  men  should  have  clung  to  this  one  form  of  co-operation, 
thoroughly  congenial  to  them  as  it  is,  and  well  proved  by  long 
experience,  almost  to  the  disregard  of  any  other,  just  as  religious 
zealots  are  apt  to  identify  themselves  with  one  peculiar  point  only 
of  their  creed.  Among  some  other  nations  whom  I have  now 
particularly  in  view,  the  pioneers  of  local  co-operation  were  not 
really  working  men,  but  jobbing  artisans,  small  craftsmen  and  the 
like,  all  of  them  men  who  naturally  looked,  as  a condition  of  pro- 
gress in  their  embarrassed  position,  to  means  of  production  rather 
than  to  the  cheapening  of  household  necessaries.  The  chimney 
which  they  desired  to  keep  smoking  was  the  chimney,  not  of  their 
kitchen,  but  of  their  shop.  To  do  this  they  must  have  money — 
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the  time  of  waiting  while  their  product  was  being  turned  into* 
money,  and  to  reach  the  best  market  for  sale.  It  was  to  obtain 
money,  therefore,  very  naturally,  that  they  first  had  recourse  to 
co-operation.  You  cannot  say  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
their  form  of  co-operation  as  splendidly  as  you  have  in  yours.  I 
will  not  now  take  you,  in  description,  a round  of  their  successful 
banks — those  magnificent  institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
turn  over  millions  of  money,  or  those  humble  little  village 
establishments,  on  the  other,  which  stoop  down  to  satisfy  small 
folk’s  need  as  nothing  else  could — educating,  training,  and  at 
the  same  time  irresistibly  stamping  out  the  deadly  pest  of  usury,, 
wherever  they  permanently  plant  their  foot.  To  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  these  things  such  an  account  might  appear  to 
resemble  a tale  from  fairyland ; but  there  are  figures,  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  eye  witnesses  to  attest  the  facts. 

Our  object  to-day,  I take  it,  is,  not  to  hear  an  enquirer’s  account 
of  what  he  has  seen,  but  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  practical 
question:  Is  there  anything  that  we  in  this  country  can  do  to 
carry  further  the  utility  of  co-operation  by  means  like  those 
indicated?  And  as  preliminary  questions  to  this  enquiry  I want 
to  ask  you  to  consider  these  two  points;  Are  there  no  blanks  left 
in  our  co-operative  work  which  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  we 
should  fill?  and  does  not  co-operative  banking  supply  means  for 
filling  at  any  rate  some  of  them? 

I do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  given  to  the  first  question.  Your  co-operative  work  unquestion- 
ably leaves  blanks.  You  admit  this  in  your  constant  complaints 
that  co-operation  grows  in  intensity  rather  than  in  extent,  that  it 
grows  but  does  not  sufficiently  expand,  that  it  remains  confined 
to  distinct  districts,  that  elsewhere,  with  all  your  preaching  and 
all  your  admirable  success,  you  fail  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
upon  the  population  whom  you  wish  to  convert  to  its  practice. 
You  admit  it  in  the  experiment  made  with  your  branches  of  the 
People’s  Society,  which  are  to  bring  recusant  London  under  your 
sway.  You  admit  it  in  the  attention  which  you  rightly  give — 
more  particularly  at  this  Congress— -to  the  application  of  co-opera- 
tion to  agriculture,  which,  though  not  nearly  as  backward  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be,  thus  far  still  holds  strangely  aloof 
from  co-operation.  All  these  admissions  of,  let  me  say,  insufficient 
success,  so  I contend,  are  “true  bills.”  And  there  is  more  evidence 
that  might  be  added.  Are  there  not  the  “three  balls”  still  plying 
a flourishing  trade  everywhere  where  working  folk  are  massed 
together,  answering  in  many  cases,  in  a costly  way,  the  purpose  of 
a permanent  wardrobe  or  deposit  room  for  the  goods  of  those  very 
classes  whom  you  most  wish  to  l>enefit?  Is  there  not  usury 
crying  so  loudly  for  a check  that  Parliament  has  felt  moved  to 
appoint  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  its  practices  and  suggest 
means  for  its  repression?  And  are  there  not  a large, a very  large, 
number  of  working  folk  who  keep  outside  co-operation  siniply 
because  they  consider  themselves,  in  a financial  point  of  view,, 
hopelessly  below  its  power  of  help  ? lam  afraid  there  are  many,. 
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very  many  of  this  sort.  Only  some  months  ago,  I listened  with 
great  attention  to  a most  interesting  lecture  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  and  most  respected  women  labour  leaders.  She  has 
organised  female  labour  in  the  east  of  London,  and  has  secured 
some  notable  successes.  She  was  to  speak  about  “Combination 
among  Working  Women.”  As  a co-operator,  I naturally  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  she  proposed  to  advocate  was  co-opera- 
tion. “Co-operation!  ” — so  she  exclaimed  in  accents  of  astonish- 
ment— “ my  rope-makers,  laundry-women,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
are  far  too  poor  to  be  able  to  practise  co-operation.” 

I need  not  surely  multiply  instances.  Many  more  might  be 
found,  no  doubt.  But  I have  quoted  enough  to  prove  my  case, 
and  accordingly  I go  on  to  deal  with  my  second  point : Can  co- 
operative banking  fill  the  blanks,  or  some  of  the  blanks,  which 
you  admit  that  your  co-operative  practice  leaves?  If  your  co- 
operation has  remained  restricted  to  certain  districts,  certain 
classes,  may  the  x'eason  not  be  that,  as  is  said  of  our  manufac- 
turers losing  ground  in  foreign  markets,  you  have  adhered  too 
rigidly  to  your  own  pet  ideas  rather  than  studied  the  wants  of  those 
whom  you  wish  to  draw  into  dealing  with  you  ? In  the  case  of 
the  poor  women  workers  referred  to,  evidently  you  have  offered 
people  ruffles  where  they  wanted  a shirt — which  you  had  not  in 
your  store.  And,  in  the  second  place,  have  you  in  your  applica- 
tion of  co-operation  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  progress 
which  the  working-mafi  world  has  made  since  the  Equitable 
Pioneers  set  up  their  little  shop  in  Toad-lane — progress  in  a very 
large  measure  due  to  the  very  success  of  your  distributive  co- 
operation? Have  you  taken  the  fact  sufficiently  into  account 
that  our  working  man  of  to-day  is  a different  man  altogether 
from  his  grandfather  of  fifty  years  ago — better  instructed,  more 
capable,  more  business-like,  more  independent,  and  accordingly 
having  wants  which  fifty,  forty,  aye  twenty  years  ago  belonged 
altogether  to  a better-to-do  class?  Those  wants  require  to  be 
supplied.  1 think  that  banking  is  one  of  them.  As  it  happens, 
in  every  one  of  the  cases  which  I have  enumerated,  co-operative 
banking  might  have  rendered  that  help — so  experience  shows — 
which  your  present  co-operation  has  failed  to  give.  It  might  have 
helped  the  poor  rope-makers  and  laundry  women.  It  might  have 
checked  usury  and  the  demoralising  trade  of  the  three  balls — 
nothing  more  so.  It  might  have  come  very  effectively  to  the 
rescue  of  agriculture. 

Let  me  stop  here  very  briefly  to  count  up  some  of  the  services 
which  co-operative  banking  will  render  beyond  what  can  be  per- 
formed by  supply. 

And,  first,  it  can  reach  considerably  lower  down  in  the  economic 
scale  than  supply,  and  help  those  humble  folk  who  consider  them- 
selves for  the  jiresent  hopelessly  outside  your  co-operative  pale. 
A man  is  likely  to  want  a small  sum  of  money  before  he  wants 
your  pound  of  tea  or  sugar,  with  a dividend  to  be  placed  to  his 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Do  not  tell  me,  as  I have  sometimes 
been  told,  that  if  a man  wants  money  he  has  no  more  to  do  but  to 
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“ withdraw  his  deposit  from  the  store.’*  To  do  so,  he  must  first 
have  that  deposit.  He  has  not,  A deposit  at  a store  seems  to  him 
just  as  far  off  as  a substantial  capital,  upon  the  interest  of  which 
to  live,  seems  to  many  of  you.  So  he  ^oes  to  the  pawnshop,  pledging 
his  coat  to  keep  his  soul  in  his  body.  He  misses  work  which  he 
might  take  ; or  else  he  has  to  let  his  human  labour-machine  run 
down  to  such  a point  that  it  is  not  fit  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  has  a chance  of  taking.  You  want  to  help  those  poor  jjeople. 
It  is  for  that  purpose  that  you  already  offer  them  half  profits  at 
your  stores  as  non-members.  But  that  does  not  really  mean  giving 
them  the  help  which  they  want.  A co-operative  bank,  which  in 
M.  Luzzatti’s  words  brings  about  the  “ capitalisation  of  honesty,” 
can  help  the  very  poorest,  so  long  as  his  neighbours  know  him  to 
be  honest,  by  giving  him  what  under  all  circumstances  he  can 
turn  to  use — money  current  with  the  merchant. 

Next,  just  as  a co-operative  bank  may  help  a man  who  is  too 
poor  to  have  a deposit  at  a store,  it  is  able  to  help  the  man  who 
has,  when  he  stands  in  need  of  more  money,  when  he  sees  his 
way,  with  the  use  of  a little  more  cash,  either  to  embark  in  some 
business  venture  promising  a safe  profit,  or  else  to  cut  down  his 
expenditure  by  an  economy.  Your  deposit,  after  all,  is  only  your 
saving,  laid  by  for  a rainy  day.  It  is  not  a working  capital  such 
as  you  may  any  day  want.  Take  the  case  of  one  of  our  friends, 
at  Ealing,  a working  man,  who,  being  ambitious  of  setting  up  as 
a greengrocer,  borrowed  £30  from  his  society,  with  the  help  of 
which  he  has  now  created  a flourishing  business.  There  are 
thousands  of  similar  instances.  How  welcome  would  the  services 
of  a co-operative  bank  have  been  to  those  victims  of  “sweating” 
who,  as  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  by  a Boyal 
Commission,  were  forced  to  get  the  cheques  in  which  they  were 
paid  on  Saturday  night  for  their  labour  discounted  at  a heavy 
rebate  in  order  to  provide  their  families  with  food  ! Or  else  you 
may  see  your  way  to  an  economy.  The  late  Edwin  Chadwick 
has  shown  from  practical  experience  that  in  Lancashire  ready 
cash,  combined  with  wholesale  purchase,  such  as  you  practice  in 
your  stores,  will — or  would  in  his  time — command  just  the  double 
supply  of  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  that  credit  and  retail  pur- 
chase would  do.  That  hundred  per  cent,  saved  is  well  worth 
the  payment  of  five  or  six  per  cent.  How  very  many  goods 
— sewing  machines,  pianos,  furniture,  and  the  like — are  now  paid 
for  through  the  nose  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  or  hired  still 
more  extravagantly  ! One  of  our  friends  in  the  Finsbury  Park 
People’s  Bank,  requiring  a donkey  and  cart  for  his  business, 
hired  them  all  the  year  round  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a week.  He 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  bank,  borrowed  £10  with  which  to 
purchase  the  equipment,  and,  after  twenty  weeks,  it  was  entirely 
his  own,  and  he  found  himself  every  week  ten  shillings  to  the 
good.  He  could  not  have  done  that  without  the  bank.  You  do 
many  similar  things  in  your  domestic  economy.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  no  credit  more  costly  than  such  roundabout  credit. 
And  the  odd  part  of  it  all  is,  that  the  sellers  of  those  goods,  which 
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you  pay  for  so  dearly,  would  much  rather  take  a smaller  amount 
down  in  cash. 

The  case  becomes  especially  striking  when  you  turn  to  agri- 
culture, which  you  are  at  present  particularly  engrossed  upon. 
You  want  to  settle  small  folk  upon  the  land,  procure  them 
allotments  or  small  holdings  which  they  might  cultivate  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families.  There  is  no 
project  more  pregnant  with  promise,  alike  for  the  humbler  classes 
and  for  the  country  at  large.  It  means  the  rejuvenating  of 
agriculture,  in  a more  beneficent  form,  the  increase  of  native 
production,  the  expansion  of  home  trade,  a healthier,  better-to-do, 
more  independent  working  population.  But  what  are  your 
settlers  on  the  land  to  do,  except  you  give  them  money  to  work  it 
with,  to  stock  it  with,  to  manure  it  with  ? That  is  the  very  first 
requisite,  the  withholding  of  which  makes  the  gift  of  the  land 
itself  worthless.  I could  quote  many  cases  in  point,  had  I the 
time.  Let  me  now  mention  only  one  instance,  which  appears  to 
me  particularly  telling,  the  case  of  those  small  peasants  now 
being  systematically  settled  in  Eastern  Prussia,  on  the  estates  of 
large  proprietors  cut  up  wholesale  into  small  holdings.  The  land 
is  given  to  new  occupiers  on  easy  terms,  represented  by  a 
terminable  rent  charge;  the  settlers  are  examined  for  geteral 
fitness;  they  are  required  to  show  that  they  are  possessed  of  a 
fair  amount  of  working  capital.  More,  indeed,  could  not  be  asked 
in  the  way  of  caution.  Yet  on  the  top  of  all  this  it  has  been  found 
in  practice  that,  to  do  full  justice  to  their  opportunities  and  turn 
their  efforts  to  sufficiently  good  economic  account,  they  must  have 
a further  fund  of  loan  capital  at  their  disposal,  which  accordingly, 
everywhere  where  the  settlements  are  too  new  to  admit  of 
CO' operative  banks  being  worked  satisfactorily,  the  Government 
makes  available  for  them  under  due  safeguards.  And  let  me  add 
that  wherever  money  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  small 
agriculture — mind  you,  with  safeguards  suflicient  to  ensure  its 
proper  employment  and  repayment — the  effects  in  developing  such 
agriculture  and  all  rural  economy — village  trade  as  well — have 
been  very  striking.  This  is  not  surprising ; for  in  agriculture  it  is 
the  last  pound  of  cake,  the  last  bag  of  manure,  the  last  touch  of 
superior  cultivation,  which  produces  proportionately  the  largest 
profit. 

Let  me  advance  one  step  further.  There  is  no  effect  more 
marked  among  those  brought  about  by  co-operative  banking  than 
that  of  suggesting,  propagating,  developing  co-operation  of  other 
forms — the  very  work  which  your  annual  deliberations  and  your 
People’s  Society  show  you  to  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  which 
your  constant  complaints  testify  that  mider  present  circumstances 
you  can  only  inadequately  realise.  Co-operation  naturally  begets 
co-operation,  but  most  co-operation  presupposes  the  command  of 
money,  which  money  it  knows  how  to  turn  to  the  best  possible 
account.  Give  it  money,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  to  leaven  the 
population  among  whom  it  works  to  good  purpose.  There  are,  I 
suppose,  very  few  of  our  co-operative  societies  who  do  not  find  loan 
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capital  a considerable  convenience,  if  it  be  not  to  them  an  absolute 
necessity.  Our  Productive  Federation  has  shown,  by  the  creation 
of  its  loan  fund,  how  extremely  valuable  its  members  hold  loanable 
cash  to  be  for  the  prosecution  of  their  own  peculiar  work.  Well, 
the  whole  method  of  loaning  is  sure  to  be  simplified,  the  volume 
of  cash  readily  disposable  for  such  purposes  is  certain  to  be  largely 
increased,  once  you  establish  co-operative  banks,  which  know  how 
to  gather  together  considerable  masses  of  money,  and  whose 
administrators  are,  by  the  very  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  in  a position  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  and  the  needs, 
and  to  form  a trustworthy  estimate  of  the  solvency,  of  other 
co-operative  societies.  Abroad,  wherever  there  are  co-operative 
banks  grown  to  some  strength,  their  great  utility  to  other  co- 
operative societies  has  long  since  become  abundantly  evident. 
Societies  like  that  association  of  cabinet  makers  at  Milan,  about 
which  I have  written,  like  those  large  associations  of  stone 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  mere  ordinary  unskilled  ditchers  and 
road-makers,  which  have  become  a veritable  power  in  Italy,  and 
in  not  a few  cases  have  doubled  labourers’  wages,  besides  putting 
a stop  to  the  iniquitous  employment  of  children  of  tender  age  in 
poisonous  and  pestiferous  rice  swamps,  all  these  societies  would 
have  been  powerless — at  any  rate  at  the  outset — without  the  help 
of  co-operative  banks  to  procure  for  them  their  first  money.  In 
France,  the  productive  associations  find  their  own  co-operative 
bank  a powerful  help,  and  supply  societies  have  at  any  rate  on 
one  occasion  experienced  its  utility  as  well,  in  a severe  crisis.  In 
respect  of  agriculture,  the  propagandising  effect  of  co-operation  first 
applied  in  the  shape  of  banks  is  something  perfectly  astounding. 
Thirty  years  ago  Germany  knew  of  no  co-operation  applied  to 
agriculture.  Its  co-operative  banks  grew  to  be  strong,  and  now 
there  is  not  a country  which  can  compare  with  it  in  co-operation 
of  the  agricultural  type,  all  of  which  has  followed  naturally  in 
the  wake  of  banking.  Co-operative  supply  societies,  insurance 
societies,  dairies,  creameries,  cheeseries,  wine  presses,  coal 
societies,  sugar  refineries,  sale  societies,  Ac.,  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  multiplying  by  the  hundred,  borrowing  their  first  money 
from  the  bank  and  repaying  it  by  easy  instalments  out  of  profits. 
There  are  societies  which  have  purchased  for  their  members 
costly  machinery  without  ever  ha\dng  had  to  call  upon  those 
members  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  for  the  purchase 
money.  As  a stimulus  to  other  co-operation  there  could  be  no 
more  potent  factor  than  banking. 

And  let  me  add  that  there  is  no  form  of  co-operation  which  is,  to 
a fuller  extent,  creative  of  what  we  know  as  “the  co-operative  spirit  ” 
— that  quality  so  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  we  co-operators 
know  to  stand  for  the  very  life  and  soul  of  good  co-operation. 
This  is  perfectly  natural.  Because  in  no  form  of  co-operation  do 
you  so  intimately  link  your  interests  together,  do  you  weave  so 
close  a network  round  them  all  and  make  yourselves  so  dependent 
upon  the  realisation  of  the  co-operative  “ One  and  All,”  than  in 
the  form  in  which  you  give  to  those  interests  the  shape  of  money 
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interests,  and  unite  for  common  liability.  It  is  to  this  effect, 
obviously,  more  particularly,  that  the  remarkable  educational 
power  is  due  which  has  been  observed  in  co-operative  banking,  as 
a distinctive  feature.  I do  not  now  mean  that  mechanically 
educating  faculty  which  is  no  doubt  also  most  valuable,  especially 
to  working  and  cultivating  folk,  the  faculty  of  training  to  business- 
like habits,  to  forethought,  to  calculation,  to  strictness  with  regard 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  That  follows,  as  a matter  of  course, 
from  the  practice  of  banking,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
results  of  such  practice.  I mean  now  the  moral  education,  the 
education  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  living,  which  is  to  so 
remarkable  a degree  a special  feature  of  co-operative  banking,  that 
priests,  alike  in  Germany  and  Italy,  have  not  hesitated  to  state 
publicly  that  the  bank  in  their  parish  has  done  more  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  among  their  parishioners  than  all  their  own  preaching 
— naturally  so,  since  its  admonition  was  addressed,  not,  like  the 
parson’s  words,  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  pocket.  A bank— at  any 
rate  of  some  kinds — must  make  sure  that  its  members  are  honest, 
well-conducted  folk.  As  Commendatore  Luzzatti  has  laid  it  down, 

“ The  best  guarantee  of  a co-operative  bank  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  its  members.”  And  since  there  are  few  who  would 
not  wish  to  benefit  by  a co-operative  bank,  once  they  realise  what 
its  services  are,  and  since  the  bank  will  not  have  drunkards,  or 
spendthrifts,  or  idlers,  or  ne’er-do-weels,  in  order  to  become  eligible 
people  of  such  kind  have  been  known  to  mend  their  ways  and 
become  reputable. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  two  last  effects,  no  less  valuable  to 
the  individual  and  the  community,  though  they  are  not  distinc- 
tively “ co-operative.”  I mean  above  all  things  the  effect  of 
stamping  out  usury  as  nothing  else  will.  Nowhere  has  co-operative  * 
banking  securely  planted  its  foot  but  it  has  driven  the  usurer  to 
the  right  about  and  completely  emptied  his  shop,  even  where  all 
other  methods,  including  the  most  rigorous  usury  laws,  have 
failed-— at  any  rate  so  far  as  those  customers  are  concerned  who 
are  driven  to  the  usurer’s  counter,  not  by  improvidence  or  reckless 
living,  but  by  poverty  and  the  want  of  other  borrowing  facilities. 
And  not  only  have  they  taken  the  usurious  Othello’s  occupation 
away,  but  they  have  rescued  his  victims,  to  all  appearance  hope- 
lessly caught  in  his  toils,  from  his  power  at  the  last  moment,  pay- 
ing off  the  bloodthirsty  Shylock  and  giving  the  poor  debtor — with 
his  burden  of  100  or  200  or  more  per  cent,  lightened  to  5 or  6 
per  cent. — a new  lease  of  life.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  the 
kind  to  quote  from.  The  effect  of  crushing  usury  springs  natur- 
ally from  this,  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  establishing  co-operative 
banks,  you  bring  a competing  money-lender  into  the  field  against 
the  usurer,  as  accommodating,  as  liberal,  and  far  cheaper  and 
more  honest  than  he  ; and  that,  in  the  second, — so  it  has  been 
found  in  practice — you  accustom  people  who  have  to  borrow 
money  to  go  for  it,  not,  under  the  prompting  of  false  shame,  to 
the  individual  money-lender  who  promises  secresy  and  makes  you 
pay  for  it  by  a high  percentage,  but  to  some  public  institution 
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where  all  is  done  in  broad  daylight,  on  terms  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained beforehand,  and  where  the  light  of  publicity  forbids  usury, 
as  sunlight  and  open  air  prevent  putrefaction. 

The  other  not  strictly  co-operative  effect  is  of  special  import- 
ance to  us  at  the  present  time,  when  the  growing  volume  of  our 
national  savings,  already  become  unwieldy  at  a figure  of  about 
£175,000,000,  to  which  every  year  adds  £10,000,000  or  £11,000,000 
more,  and  the  impending  reduction  of  interest  on  Consols,  between 
them,  are  leading  on  to  an  inevitable  crisis  in  our  savings  bank 
system,  which  crisis  successful  agitation  a year  and  a half  ago 
has  only  been  able  to  stave  off  for  a little  while.  Eleven  years  ago 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  speaking  in  Parliament,  foretold  that  crisis,  and — 
I am  anxious  to  quote  this— pointed  particularly  to  co-operative 
banks  as  the  proper  receptacles  to  be  adopted  in  the  future  for 
savings  by  way  of  a remedy.  Our  present  system  is  alike  incon- 
venient and  costly.  It  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
public  cannot  administer  their  own  savings,  but  that  they  want 
“ paternal”  government  to  administer  them  for  them.  “ Paternal” 
government  knows  of  no  investment  except  Consols,  which,  being 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000  a year,  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  have  been  driven  up  by  savings  banks  purchases  to  what  the 
r/mc-sbas  rightly  called  “ famine  price,”  112  and  114.  That  means 
that  the  taxpayer  has  eventually  to  contribute  £12  or  £14  upon 
every  hundred  pounds  out  of  that  annual  £10,000,000  invested  in 
Consols,  and  that  in  the  time  of  a crisis,  when  Consols  go  down 
and  savings  deposits  are  notoriously  withdrawn  wholesale,  the 
taxpayer  has  once  more  to  step  in,  in  order  to  make  good  a con- 
siderable margin  of  loss  on  the  market  quotation.  And  while 
invested  in  Consols  the  savings  money  lies  dead,  unfructifying. 
Co-operative  banks  could  take  charge  of  it,  because  they  have 
been  found  the  safest  of  all  banks,  far  safer  than  ordinary.  At 
Mentone  a co-operative  bank  was  set  up  because  the  other  banks 
were  found  unsafe.  At  Lodi,  an  English  engineer  told  me  that  he 
had  withdrawn  his  money  from  the  j)ublic  bank  and  placed  it  in 
the  co-operative  specifically  for  safety.  Statistical  inquiries  have 
shown  that,  in  fact,  co-operative  banks  are  generally  the  safest. 
They  are  bound  to  be  so,  because  their  object  is  not  to  earn  a few 
partners  or  shareholders  a heavy  dividend,  but  to  supply  a cheap 
banking  service  for  all  their  members.  Their  main  end  must 
accordingly,  in  their  own  interest,  be,  to  study  safety.  Speculation 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  And  the  money  which  they  take  charge 
of  they  lay  out  in  their  own  districts,  where  it  will  not  lie  dead, 
but  produce  more  money,  fructify  in  trade,  agriculture,  industry. 
In  such  employment  it  earns  them  a better  profit  than  it  does  in 
Government  Consols.  Accordingly  they  can  allow  their  depositors 
a better  rate  of  interest.  Very  naturally,  on  all  these  grounds, 
wherever  co-operative  banks  have  been  established,  they  have  in 
little  time  become  the  favourite  savings  banks.  We  want  them 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  experience  of  the  Edinburgh  People's 
Bank  is  in  this  respect  most  encouraging.  That  bank,  purely 
co-operative,  altogether  a working  men*s  association,  starting  in 
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1889  with  £428  share  cai>ital,  which  has  now  grown  to  £1,609,  has 
in  nine  years  received  no  less  than  £76,205  in  savings  deposits, 
whereof  at  New  Year  £22,325  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

I have  indicated  to  you  very  brietiy  and  hurriedly  what  co- 
operative banking  will  do  in  excess  of  what  your  present  co- 
operation has  it  in  its  power  to  accomplish.  We  may  therefore 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  my  second  question  : What  grounds 
are  there  to  suppose  that  co-operative  banking  is  likely  to  be  found 
suitable  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  this  country?  It 
has  thus  far  been  practised  mainly  abroad,  and  it  comes  to  us 
with  all  the  recommendation  of  foreign  success,  but  also  with  the 
obnoxious  stamp  of  foreign  origin  upon  it.  Now  I beg  you 
earnestly,  do  not  let  yourselves  be  carried  away  by  insular  alarm  at 
the  bugbear  of  “made  abroad.”  We  have  to  our  admitted  ad- 
vantage adopted  many  things  in  this  country  which  were  first 
“ made  abroad,”  and  there  is  an  adviser — a “ foreigner,”  it  is 
true,  but  one  whose  counsel  is  generally  accepted  as  good — who 
particularly  bids  us  to  “prove  all  things,”  no  matter  whether 
British  or  foreign.  Co-operative  banking  is,  in  truth,  no  more 
foreign  than  is  ordinary  banking,  which,  coming  originally  from 
precisely  the  same  quarters — Lombardy  and  Venetia — has  never- 
theless made  itself  pretty  well  at  home  in  this  kingdom.  Indeed, 
from  our  popular  dynasty  down  to  our  humble  selves— except  our 
Joneses  and  Morgans,  if  they  be  purely  Welsh-bred — there  is  very 
little  in  this  country  which  is  not  in  its  origin  quite  as  foreign. 
Nevertheless  Hanoverian  Victoria  suits  us  very  much  better  than 
would  British  Boadicea,  and  so  do  American  electric  light,  foreign 
cherries  aud  wheat,  wine,  tea,  and  cocoa,  than  our  corresponding 
British  produce,  such  as  Caractacus  may  have  loved  to  indulge  in. 

In  truth,  I see  very  many  indications  showing  that  co-operative 
banking  would  not  only  be  tolerated  but  indeed  heartily  welcomed 
in  this  country,  and  has  already  become  almost  a necessity.  Look- 
ing at  it  only  as  a convenient  purveyor  of  credit,  if  you  will  but  take 
the  trouble  to  see  for  yourselves,  you  will  find  that  common  practice 
proclaims  the  want  of  a more  perfect  and  more  popular  institution 
dealing  in  credit,  that  there  is  wholesale  credit-mongering  going 
on  all  around  us  already  among  the  poorer  classes — more  than 
many  of  us  pi’obably  are  aware  of — but  credit-mongering  of  a 
most  imperfect  kind,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  a better  system.  Altogether  apart  from  the  pawnshop  and  the 
usurer’s  office,  wherever  poor  folk  are  lumped  together  to  live  and 
work,  there  is  money-lending,  more  or  less  usurious,  going  on  as  a 
recognised  institution,  for  which,  in  spite  of  its  costliness,  people 
are  thankful.  Then  look  at  the  number  of  slate  clubs,  funding 
clubs,  loan  societies  (registered  and  unregistered),  self-help  societies, 
friendly  societies  availing  themselves  of  the  power  to  make  loans, 
ministering  to  this  recognised  crying  popular  want ; all  of  them 
in  a crude, •undeveloped,  imperfect  way ! Do  not  they  tell  their 
own  tale  of  the  want  of  a better  credit  institution  ? I cannot  now 
examine  these  institutions  in  detail ; suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are 
all  more  or  less  rudimentary.  They  are  none  of  them  “ banks.” 
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They  do  not  ^ive  their  members  any  of  those  educating  and 
economically  valuable  services  which  a bank  renders.  They  limit 
thernselves  entirely,  necessarily,  to  a small  measure  of  short-term 
credit  granted  in  embarrassment — very  questionable  help,  which 
may  be  useful  sometimes,  but  which  often  comes  far  too  late  and 
in  too  temporary,  make-shift,  patchy  a way  to  be  really  service- 
able, to  produce  abiding  good.  There  is  not  one  among  them  at 
all  capable  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  agriculture — the  con- 
sideration of  which  nevertheless  co-operators  cannot  approach 
without  discovering  that  it  wants  credit.  I might  quote  the 
testimony  of  practical  men  to  this  effect ; and  Mr.  Hugh  Lindsay, 
of  the  Farmers’  Supply  Association  of  Scotland,  has  in  fact  quite 
recently  consulted  me  with  a view  to  creating  a co-operative  bank 
by  the  side  of  his  society,  to  serve  its  members  with  credit,  as  a 
stimulus  to  further  business,  just  as  there  are  in  Italy  co-operative 
banks  to  serve  the  members  of  agricultural  syndicates.  Mr. 
M‘Innes,  in  his  excellent  Lincolnshire  Society,  has  experienced 
the  same  need  and  tried  to  meet  it  in  the  elementary  way  of 
allowing  shareholders  to  sell  to  the  society  a certain  number 
of  their  shares. 

However,  I need  not  any  longer,  as  I had  to  do  in  1892  and  1893, 
coniine  myself  to  arguments  of  the  conjectural  kind.  Since  some  years 
we  have  genuine  co-operative  banks  of  the  principal  two  types 
actually  established  among  us.  Their  record  is  not  bad,  and  I 
may  now  point  to  their  experience  in  further  proof — experience 
judged  so  satisfactory  that  on  the  strength  of  it  new  legislation  is 
proposed,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  remove  difficulties 
which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  creating  institutions  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson  (secretary  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society),  “ seem  eminently  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture,”  and  which  Mr.  Plunkett  has 
assured  me  that  he  finds  most  valuable,  and  expects  to  see 
spreading  out  over  all  Ireland.  Indeed,  to  the  poor  struggling 
Irish  peasant  agricultural  banks  have  been  found  a veritable  god- 
send. Agricultural  banks— “ village  banks,”  as  I should  prefer  to 
call  them — have  not  prospered  quite  so  well  in  England.  There 
are  special  reasons  for  this — temporary  only — into  the  considera- 
tion of  which  I will  not  here  enter.  We  have  some  small  banks 
of  this  kind  which  work  very  well,  but  the  number  is  not  yet  large. 
However,  we  have  at  any  rate  two  little  town  banks  whose  experience 
is  full  of  promise — so  full  of  promise  that  on  the  strength  of  it  a third 
bank  has  quite  recently  been  started,  and  more  are  to  follow.  Two 
propagating  bodies  are  already  at  work,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  which  I recently  gave  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  money-lending,  I have  had  applications  for  information  with  a 
view  to  action  from  a number  of  quarters.  Of  both  co-operative 
banks  referred  to  I append  a history  in  figures  at  the  close  of  this 
paper.  It  will  show  that  the  Finsbury  Park  Bank,  beginning  in 
the  humblest  of  ways,  with  only  £10  2s.  6d.  of  share  capital,  has 
doubled  its  business  in  the  second  year  and  trebled  it,  upon  the 
results  of  the  second,  in  the  third,  lending  out  nearly  £500.  It  is 
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bo  popular  that  local  people  have  composed  a song  upon  their 
“popular  people’s  bank.”  The  progress  of  the  Newport  Bank, 
though  proportionately  the  same  in  the  second  year,  has  not  in 
the  third  year  been  quite  so  marked.  I do  not  think  any  the 
worse  of  the  bank  for  that,  knowing  that  the  cause  is  the 
scrupulous  strictness  of  the  managing  committee,  which  I dis- 
tinctly commend.  The  Finsbury  Park  Bank  has  developed  more 
rapidly  in  the  third  year,  because  it  has  found  a friend  to  assist 
with  money  on  the  security  of  the  acceptances  pledged  to  the 
bank.  In  the  Newport  Bank  the  slower  progress  in  the  first 
period  is  sure  to  be  compensated  by  solid  development  afterwards. 
Then  look  at  the  excellent  People’s  Bank  of  Edinburgh,  quite  an 
independent  creation  of  Scotch  co-operation — in  respect  of  which  I 
cannot  claim  an  atom  of  credit — of  which  I likewise  append  a 
history  in  figures.  There  could  not  be  more  encouraging  testimony. 
The  bank  was  formed  in  1889,  mainly  to  enable  working  men  by 
its  aid  to  purchase  their  own  flats.  In  1892  Mr.  James  Nicholson, 
at  that  time  its  secretary,  wrote  to  me  as  follows: — “In  my 
opinion  the  people’s  banks  as  carried  on  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
Germany,  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  in  Great  Britain.” 
However,  the  bank  has  been  led  into  carrying  on  precisely  the 
same  business  as  those  banks.  It  lends,  it  recovers,  it  renders  its 
members  most  valuable  banking  services.  In  the  nine  years  of  its 
existence  (up  to  last  New  Year)  it  has,  apart  from  the  business 
originally  intended  as  its  speciality,  lent  out  on  personal  security 
to  members  no  less  than  £11,322,  that  is,  on  an  average  £1,258  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  doing  a much  more  considerable  business 
in  current  accounts.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a co- 
operative bank  like  those  for  whose  adoption  I am  now  pleading, 
though  I cannot  approve  of  every  point  in  its  rules ; and  its 
experience  is  most  encouraging  from  my  point  of  view. 

There  is  surely  no  need  for  me  to  labour  this  point  of  suitable- 
ness any  further.  The  need  of  a fair,  trustworthy,  unselfish 
agency  to  receive  the  poor  man’s  deposits  and  to  advance  money 
to  him  and  to  co-operative  societies  for  proper  purposes  at  cheap 
interest  on  easy  terms  apj^ears  to  me  indeed  established  beyond  doubt. 
In  that  small  agriculture,  above  all  things,  upon  the  extension  of 
which  you  appear  so  much  bent,  and  rightly  so,  substantial 
progress  seems  impossible  without  the  help  of  such  an  institution. 
And  such  an  institution  must  appear  eminently  desirable  to  you 
co-operators,  not  only  because  it  adopts  the  co-operative  name, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  institution  yet  discovered  which  is  equal 
to  helping  the  poor  without  demoralising  and  to  some  extent 
pauperising  them. 

Let  me,  then,  go  on  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  co- 
operative banking  is  based.  It  will  have  to  be  in  the  briefest 
words  and  in  outline  only. 

One  word  of  caution  I should  like  to  address  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  by  way  of  preface.  From  abroad,  where 
co-operative  banking  has  been  practised  for  something  like  fifty 
years,  you  hear  a perfect  Babel  of  voices  telling  you  of  a variety  of 
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“ systems,”  every  one  of  which  yives  itself  out  for  the  one  true 
Simon  Pure,  at  the  same  time  disparaging  all  its  rivals.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  perplexed  by  this  discordant  chorus  of 
criticism ! And  do  not  accept  the  disparagement  which  you  hear,  at 
any  rate  without  further  enquiry ! I have  enquired  into  all  those 
systems,  seen  and  questioned  their  practical  leaders.  My  experience 

is,  that  you  may  trust  the  latter  implicitly  every  where  with  regard 
to  their  own  system.  They  will  tell  you  nothing  but  what  is 
correct  with  regard  to  that.  But  I have  found  them  most  un- 
trustworthy when  giving  evidence  upon  other  systems.  There  are 
bad  systems,  no  doubt ; and  there  are  abuses  which  creep  in,  even 
into  the  very  best.  As  a matter  of  course,  every  system  has,  by 
the  side  of  its  own  peculiar  merit,  also  its  peculiar  point  of  danger, 
at  which  particular  safeguards  ought  to  be  applied.  However,  at 
bottom,  all  systems  that  are  good,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
good,  are  founded  upon  the  self-same  principle,  the  principle  of 
co-operation  which  is  familiar  to  you  all.  Co-operative  banks 
apply  co-operation  to  banking  precisely  as  you  apply  it  to  other 
purposes,  by  joining  together  the  small  elements  of  linancial 
power  of  a cluster  of  members,  who  would  probably  be  helpless  in 
their  isolation,  to  one  common  force,  more  or  less  strong,  according 
to  the  number  of  its  component  units,  so  as  to  produce  by  com- 
bination the  strength  wanting  to  each  individual.  And  they  join 
them  together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  common  action,  action 
which  must  not  be  split  up  into  fragments  for  the  disproportionate 
benefit  of  one  section  or  another.  The  object  aimed  at  is  not  a 
speculative  venture  yielding  a large  dividend  on  money  invested, 
but  a common  banking  service  for  all,  at  once  safe,  cheap,  and 
answering  all  banking  needs.  If,  thanks  to  successful  adminis- 
tration, the  dividend  should  grow  beyond  a certain,  I should  say, 
a moderate  point,  then,  rather  than  that  you  should  go  on  paying 

it,  remunerating  the  depositor  or  shareholder  immoderately  at 
your  customer's  cost,  the  rates  of  lending  ought  to  be  reduced,  as 
we  reduce  postage  rates  when  the  Post  Office  yields  excessive 
profits. 

Now,  the  elements  of  financial  strength  upon  which  co-operative 
banks  may  be  built  up  consist  of  either  money  or  liability.  Money 
has, under  proper  banking  administration,  a certain  power  of  pur- 
chasing credit  considerably  beyond  its  own  value.  As  a rule  you 
may  take  it  that  a banker  may  confidently  claim  five  times  the 
amount  of  his  own  capital  in  credit,  which  he  may  make  available 
for  his  own  purposes.  That  is  considered  a safe  proportion.  There 
are  banks  which  carry  their  borrowing  very  much  further.  But 
that  necessarily  involves  risk,  such  as  co-operative  banks  must  above 
all  things  study  to  avoid.  Of  course  that  command  of  credit  does 
not  in  a new  bank  show  itself  as  soon  as  the  bank  opens  its  doors. 
It  has  to  be  acquired  by  good  management,  which  naturally 
begets  confidence,  and  by  publicity  of  accounts.  The  People’s 
Bank  of  Mentone,  grown  up  to  be  the  master  bank  of  its  place 
since  1883,  like  the  giant  Peoide’s  Banl^  of  Milan,  which  in  1866 
began  with  £28  of  capital,  at  the  outset  earned  the  confidence 
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which  to  it  means  credit,  by  posting  its  balance  sheets  outside  its 
door  every  night.  Under  the  circumstances  indicated  the  share 
capital  becomes  what  L6on  Say  has  called  it,  a “capital  of 
guarantee  only,  which  safeguards  creditors,  because  the  bank 
stands  to  lose  it  yirst,  if  there  should  be  any  loss.  It  is  therefore 
a hostage  given  to  depositors  and  lenders.  The  real  working  fund 
of  the  bank,  upon  which  a profit  is  to  be  earned — such  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  bank  self-supporting — is  the  money  bor- 
rowed in  deposits,  discounts,  and  loans  at  a moderate  interest,  to 
be  loaned  out  at  a rate  of  interest  slightly  higher,  the  margin 
being  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  bank. 

It  is  on  this  basis  of  share  capital  that  the  very  successful 
Italian  People’s  Banks  are  built  up,  and,  I may  say,  practically, 
also  the  German  and  the  Belgian,  though  they  add  members’ 
liability  as  an  additional  source  of  credit.  However,  their  guiding 
idea  is  this,  that  the  bank  should  become,  as  Schulze  Delitzsch 
was  fond  of  calling  it,  “ worthy  of  credit,”  by  means  of  its  steadily 
growing  share  capital,  which  share  capital  of  course  stands  to  the 
credit  of  each  particular  member.  The  self-help  of  these  banks  is 
individualised  self-help.  The  bank  grows  as  does  a forest,  every 
tree  in  which  has  its  own  separate  growth,  and  represents  its  own 
distinctive  and  detachable  value.  It  is  the  saving  up  by  each 
member  of,  in  Italy  a number  of  small  shares,  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  generally  of  one  or  a few  very  big  ones 
— so  as  to  compel  the  member  to  a long  course  of  saving — which 
creates  the  strength  of  the  bank. 

Such  organisation  as  this  makes  co-operative  banking  simple 
and  easy,  once  sufficient  money  has  been  got  together  and  a good 
position  has  been  secured  in  the  banking  market.  Our  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  with  the  limited  liability  which  it 
prescribes,  lends  itself  perfectly  to  its  practice.  And,  so  long  as  a 
hank  organised  in  this  way  is  properly  managed,  it  is,  as  the  late 
Italian  Minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  M.  Ferraris,  himself  a 
very  successful  organiser  of  people’s  banks,  observed  to  me  at 
Itome  some  years  ago,  “ Perfectly  inconceivable  how  it  could  go 
wrong.”  However,  there  are  districts  in  which  this  system  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  carry  out.  There  is  not  in  such  localities 
sufficient  money  to  be  raised  in  shares,  and  transactions  are  too 
few,  among  a comparatively  sparse  rural  population,  to  keep  a 
bank  of  this  type  sufficiently  employed.  In  such  districts  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  mere  liability  may  be  used  as  a very 
serviceable  substitute  for  money — liability,  be  it  understood,  joint 
and  several,  the  liability  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all.  Dangerous 
as  such  liability  is  likely  at  first  glance  to  appear  to  yon, 
in  reality  it  makes  most  effectively  for  safety  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  risk.  For  please  observe  that  what  enables  the 
co-operative  bank  to  deal  out  credit  to  its  members  in 
its  own  circumscribed  ai-ea,  is  that,  unlike  the  capitalist 
bank  working  at  a distance,  it  deals  with  people  every  one  of 
whom  it  knows,  about  whose  character,  jiosition,  and  doings  it 
can  duly  inform  itself,  whom  it  can  watch  and  control.  There  is 
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machinery  specially  provided  to  ensure  and  facilitate  such 
knowledge  and  observation.  The  supi'eme  power  is  demo- 
cratically vested  in  the  general  body  of  members,  who  elect  a 
managing  committee,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  a checking  council, 
consisting  of  different  persons,  to  review  all  that  the  committee 
does.  There  are  syndics  and  committees  apportioning  the  credit. 
Now,  committeemen  and  members  will  be  vigilant  and  strict  m 
the  precise  degree  in  which  they  are  themselves  made  liable. 
Therefore,  fully  enforced  liability  is  bound  to  ensure  safety 
because  it  quickens  the  sense  of  res)x>nsibility  to  the  highest 
point.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  banks  in  which  liability  is  carried 
to  the  furthest  length  have  in  practice  been  found  to  make  the 
fewest  losses.  Once  you  know  that  you  are  personally  liable  for 
the  result,  you  do  not  elect  members,  or  grant  loans,  or  renew 
them,  or  stretch  points,  as  a matter  of  course.  Such  conditions 
banish  all  considerations  of  etiquette.  There  is  another  point  to 
be  taken  into  account  under  this  aspect  of  banking.  Banks  which 
base  their  financial  strength  on  liability  rather  than  shares, 
become  co-operative  in  quite  a different  sense  than  those  which 
rely  upon  shares.  Absence  of  shares  implies  absence  of  individual 
profit-seeking.  Where  there  are  no  shares  there  can  be  no 
dividends.  There  is  no  temptation  to  individualist  gain.  The 
bank  naturally  becomes  collectivist  in  this  sense,  that  any  profits 
accruing  must  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  as  a whole, 
and  not  to  that  of  individuals,  a reserve  fund  in  which  no  one  but 
the  bank  collectively  has  any  property.  Now  this  circumstance 
strongly  accentuates  the  principle  that  the  bank  is  there  only  to 
render  a common  service.  It  banishes  still  more  the  eagerness 
for  profit,  which  must  mean  risk.  And  since  what  is  held  in 
common  is  useful  to  members  only  while  they  are  members,  it 
tends  to  keep  members  in  the  bank,  and  helps  to  knit  them  closer 
to  one  another  and  develop  in  them  the  co-operative  spirit  to  a 
still  higher  degree.  Such  banks,  inasmuch  as  they  make  no 
demand  except  that  of  character  upon  any  incoming  member, 
offer  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  the  very  poorest,  who  could  not 
take  up  a share,  may  find  a place  in  them.  Now,  among  such  a 
constituency,  offering  you  no  material  guarantee  whatever,  you 
will,  of  course,  for  your  own  protection,  have  to  insist  upon  special 
safeguards.  You  will  lend  to  members  only,  elected  with  the 
knowledge  on  your  part  that  you  will  incur  liability  for  them,  and 
therefore  elected  with  particular  care.  You  will  want  to  know  the 
use  to  which  the  loan  is  to  be  put,  you  will  want  to  consider  its 
appropriateness  to  the  person,  its  probability  of  yielding  a profit, 
and  you  will  want  to  tie  down  the  borrower  to  such  use  on  pain  of 
his  loan  being  called  in  under  the  liability  of  sureties,  whom  he 
will  have  to  find,  and  who  will  answer  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
him  to  still  more  watchful  control.  Banks  of  this  sort  are,  of 
course,  practicable  only  in  small  districts,  such  as  rural  parishes, 
in  which  there  is  a stable  population,  more  or  less  tied  to  the  soil, 
in  pretty  close  touch  with  one  another,  and  under  natural  mutual 
control.  Elsewhere  the  system  would  not  work. 
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Let  me  frankly  state  to  you  that  this  system  has,  in  its  present 
application,  grown  out  of  a spirit  of  what  we  should  call 
“Christian  Socialism,”  the  desire  to  do  good  to  one^s  more  needy 
neighbour,  and  that  it  is — certainly  in  my  eyes — the  distinctive 
glory  of  this  system,  that  by  it  we  obtain  a method  which  makes 
it  possible  to  do  this,  by  use  of  money,  without  any  serious  risk  of 
the  intended  kindness  being  turned  into  a demoralising  agent, 
such  as  a gift  might  prove  to  be.  This  method  is,  of  course,  open 
to  abuse,  just  as  is  the  other.  Just  as  under  the  share  system 
you  may  grow  too  businesslike — that  is,  too  greedy  after  profit, 
the  lender  living  on  the  borrower — so  under  the  liability  system 
the  wealthy  man  may  claim  excessive  influence  for  himself ; in 
some  way  or  other  the  bank  may  end  in  “ primrosery.”  However, 
there  are  very  effective  means  available  for  guarding  against  such 
abuse,  more  particularly  tlie  means  of  thoroughly  democratic 
government.  It  is  not  at  all  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  better-to-do  members  in  a bank  of  this  kind.  I know 
of  admirable  banks  which  have  none.  But  they  certainly  develop 
faster  if  they  have  some,  and  the  founder’s  idea  distinctly  was 
that  there  should  be  such,  in  order  that  the  wealthier,  being 
at  the  same  time  presumably  the  more  experienced  and  more 
leisured,  might  first  set  the  banks  upon  their  feet,  and  then, 
with  their  superior  command  of  credit,  help  their  poorer 
neighbours  along,  sharing  with  them,  as  equals,  the  power  of 
management  and  also  the  responsibility,  so  as  necessarily  to 
become  very  careful  and  be  on  their  guard  against  all  abuses, 
possessing,  like  all  members,  the  right  to  go  out  at  once  if 
any  should,  in  their  opinion,  nevertheless  creep  in.  Of  course 
such  banks  can,  in  their  small  districts,  do  only  comparatively 
small  business.  It  is  the  other  banks,  the  banks  of  individualised 
self-help,  which  raise  those  colossal  sums  of  which  people  will  tell 
you.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  these  small  societies  “ whose 
beauty,”  as  M.  Kostand  has  said,  “ consists  in  their  humbleness,” 
which  stoop  down  to  help  the  most  destitute  of  the  peasantry, 
snatch  them  out  of  the  very  claws  of  the  usurer,  give  them  that 
little  help  which  to  them  often  means  salvation,  and  which  no 
other  agency  could  give. 

Here,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  two  main  types  of  co-operative 
banks  presented  to  you,  sketched,  it  is  true,  in  the  merest  outline 
only,  the  one  capable  of  doing  large  business,  the  other  ministering 
to  small  needs.  Each  has  its  own  proper  utility,  its  own  proper 
beauty,  its  own  proper  sphere,  outside  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  For  a fuller  description  of  the  organisation,  the  methods, 
the  business  of  each,  I must,  for  want  of  time,  refer  you  to  my 
books.  Each  is,  of  course,  capable  of  modification,  and  modified 
both  have  been  in  a variety  of  ways.  And  all  these  varieties  of 
types  have  multiplied  till  parts  of  the  Continent  are  covered  with 
co-operative  banks,  the  tale  of  whose  services  I have  told 
elsewhere 

I would  conclude  with  an  appeal.  I would  appeal  to  you  as 
co-operators  to  do  your  part  towards  testing  on  a larger  scale  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  the  co-operative  institution  which  has 
rendered  such  magnificent  service  abroad.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
our  pioneer  experiments  in  this  direction  have  proved  successful. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  thank  God,  the  movement  is  progress- 
ing in  a most  promising  way.  Ireland  is  multiplying  her  agricul- 
tural banks  ; India  is  stretching  out  her  hands  for  the  same  boon, 
to  help  usury-ridden  famished  ryots ; the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  are  in  their  poverty  looking  for  help  in  the  same  direction  ; 
Australia  has  begun  the  work  of  establishing  co-operative  banks ; 
British  Columbia  is  trying  to  acclimatise  them.  To  you  as  co- 
operators  it  belongs  to  take  a leading  part  in  this  country  in  the 
movement  which,  I am  confident,  will  bring  you  a more  than 
ample  return  for  all  the  help  that  you  may  give,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  addition  to  the  roll  of  co-operative  societies,  even  of  other 
types,  and  to  the  volume  of  their  business.  I cannot  see  why  our 
circumstances,  though  differing  from  those  of  the  continent,  should 
be  considered  unfavourable.  They  do  not  differ  from  continental 
circumstances  more  than  continental  circumstances  differ  among 
themselves.  We  have  more  banks,  it  is  true.  But  those  banks,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  has  stated,  not  long  ago,  as  the  Times  has  echoed, 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  that  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
whom  we  are  thinking.  Our  organisation  of  industry  in  large 
workshops  cannot  be  held  an  obstacle — seeing  that  in  Belgian 
Verviers,  a city  of  nothing  but  large  workshops,  for  all  the  world 
resembling  our  own  Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  local  co-operative 
bank  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most  active  of 
its  country.  Do  not  think  that  these  banks  are  banks 
of  the  type  of  that  ill-fated  bank  of  Tyneside.  The  business 
which  wrecked  that  institution  lies  altogether  outside  their  proper 
sphere  of  action.  You  have  the  oj>portunities ; vou  have  the 
means.  Try  to  profit  by  the  one,  to  apply  the  other.  If  there 
should  be  found  to  be  no  room  for  co-operative  banks,  no  call  for 
them,  then  there  can  be  no  serious  loss,  there  will  simply  be  no 
business,  and  the  question  will  answer  itself.  If  there  is  need  and 
room,  by  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  you  will  be  conferring  an 
enormous  benefit  upon  the  poorer  classes,  for  which  the  whole 
country  will  scarcely  be  able  sufliciently  to  thank  you ; you  will 
be  helping  to  reduce  materially  the  mass  of  human  suffering,  the 
volume  of  non-employment,  to  stimulate  small  cultivation  by 
settlers  planted  upon  the  soil,  to  foster  happiness  and  prosperity 
as  Leon  Say  saw  it,  with  undisguised  admiration,  fostered  by 
these  very  same  banks  in  Italy,  and  you  will  be  adding  one  new 
distinction  to  the  tale  of  noble  services  rendered  by  co-operation. 

I sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  separate  without 
resolving  to  find  for  co-operative  banking  a place  in  its  authorised 
programme  (in  whatever  way  you  may  decide  to  address  your- 
selves to  propagandist  action),  without  deciding  to  put  the  matter 
to  a practical  test,  to  try  and  see  if  our  country  cannot  be  made 
to  share  in  the  gifts  which  this  cornucopia  of  riches  is  scattering 
in  plenty  all  around  us,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  small  culti- 
vator and  the  working  man. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  Finsbukt  Park  Co-operative  People’s  Bank. 

This  bank  was  formed  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  on  February  23rd,  1895,  with  only  £10  2s.  6d.  share 
capital.  It  began  business  some  mouths  after.  Its  shares  are  of 
£1,  payable  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  week.  Its  progress  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures 


Number 

of 

Mem- 

bers. 

Share 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

1 

Balance  of 
Deposits. 

Deposits 
Received 
during  the 
Year. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 6.  d. 

Dec.  31, ’95. . 35 

62  1 0 

0 12  0 

0 12  11 

0 19  3 

Dec.  31,  ’96. . — 

94  0 6 

j 1 11  7 

1 7 8 11 

6 16  0 

Dec.  31,  ’97. . 74  _ 

146  13  0 

13  17 

i 10  10  11 

27  3 6 

Loans  Granted. 


Number.  Amount. 


Loans 

Repaid. 


Interest 

Earned. 


Dec.  31,  ’95, . 
Dec.  31,  ’96, . 
Dec.  31,  ’97.. 


41 

50 

78 


£ s. 

79  17 
158  16 
488  13 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


I £ s. 
: 41 11 

: 99  15 
1309  19 


d. 

6 

6 

0 


£ s.  d. 
2 19  9 
4 17  lOi 
20  2 9i 


Dividend 

Declared. 


6 o/ 
o /o 

c;  o/ 
o /o 

5 % 


There  were  at  New  Year  197  shares  taken  up  by  74  members. 
The  loans  are  all  considered  to  have  been  rightly  placed,  and  to 
have  done  good.  One  was  to  get  a member  out  of  difficulties  in  a 
County  Court  case ; another  to  assist  a costermonger  to  buy  a 
donkey ; a third  to  enable  a small  house  painter  and  decorator  to 
take  a contract  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  taken  ; a fourth 
to  enable  a greengrocer  to  buy  his  horse  for  £10,  for  which  he  was 
paying  10s,  a week  hire,  and  so  on.  There  have  been  no  bad  debts. 

The  Newport  (Mon.)  Co-operative  People’s  Bank. 


This  bank  was  formed  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  in  November,  1894.  It  began  business  in  April, 
1895.  Its  progress  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures: 


Number  of 
Members. 

Shares 
taken  up. 

Share 

Capital. 

Deposits— 
Balance  Due  to 
Depositors. 

Dec.  31,  ’95.. 

100 

425 

£ s.  d. 

253  6 10 

£ s.  d. 

295  17  4 

Dec.  31,  ’96.. 

135 

499 

296  5 6 

365  2 0 

Dec.  31,  ’97.. 

157 

524 

312  10  2 

110  15  11 

20 


Dec.  31,  ’95.. 
Dec.  31,  ’96. . 
Dec.  31,  >97. . 


Loans 


£•  s.  (1. 

406  18  1* 
676  3 9* 
691  3 9^^ 


Loans  Made  in 
Year. 

Num- 

ber. 

Amount. 

28 

58 

_ 

£ s.  d. 

624  17  0 
1167  0 0 

Interest 
Earned  on 
Loans. 


Lo^5s. 


£ R»  d.  ! s d 

18  11  9 35  8 It 

37  10  2 8 10  9+ 

^ n ^ 3 5 


Hi  ttuvauce. 

t A salary  of  £10  per  annum  allowed  to  the  secretary. 

small  way  to  have  done  much  snoH 

checked  ^t^ptcS 
^ of  £50tasresS 

The  Edinburgh  People’s  Bank. 

This  bank  was  formed  in  1889  under  the  Industrial  and  P.-o 

^StW^th^^^f  ’^^gan  business  in  a small  office  on  Jan 

velrs  ofli;  Jff-  it  madeTt£e  nfne 

years  of  its  existence  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  ;— 


1889  .... 

of  the  year. 

£ s.  d. 
4,636  4 9 . 

1890  .... 

7,117  1 

9 . 

1891  .... 

8,194  4 

4:1  . 

1892  .... 

10,890  18 

6 . 

1893  .... 

11,836  14 

8 . 

1894  .... 

16,136  13 

9 . 

1895  .... 

22,436  15  10  . 

1896  .... 

26,976  15 

H . 

1897  .... 

29,696  17 

5 . 

Moneys  received 
during  the  year. 

£ S.  d. 

6,072  14  9 . 

9,261  3 ^ . 
11,748  15  3 . 
15,988  3 10  , 
18,352  11  0 . 
20,418  10  10  . 
30,124  11  2 . 
35,058  9 4 . 
46,004  14  7 . 


Share  capital 
at  end  of  year. 

£ s.  d. 
428  15  0 
576  10  0 
706  0 0 
713  0 0 
818  0 0 
1,017  10  0 
1,348  0 0 
1,455  7 0 
1,609  12  0 
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The  sum  of  £25,163  has  been  advanced  for  the  purchase  of 

beeTx;paffi^:nd£Y4"pl«"^  nine  years,  of  which  sum'^S^gs  fial 
peen  lepaid  and  £14,268  remained  outstanding  at  new  year  The 

±4h5y.  ihe  borrowers  number  seventy-one. 

personal  security  have  been  tranced  to 
repaid^°*^^*  £11.322  m the  nine  years,  whereof  £6,944  has  been 
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Within  the  nine  years  the  bank  has  earned  £4,513  interest,  and 
paid  to  shareholders  in  dividends  and  to  depositors  in  interest 
£2,711.  Interest  on  deposits  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  reserve  fund  was  begun  in  1895  with  £150,  and  had  at  the 
end  of  1897  attained  £550. 

The  savings  accounts,  being  deposits  from  one  shilling  upwards, 
form  the  fond  which  enables  the  bank  to  operate.  There  were 
about  800  accounts  at  new  year,  representing  a total  of  £22,325. 
Within  the  nine  years  £76,205  deposits  had  been  received,  and 
£53,800  repaid. 

Current  accounts  are  carried  on  without  charge  and  \vithout 
allowance  for  interest.  Within  nine  years  £64,141  was  paid  into 
the  bank  under  this  head,  and  £61,785  drawn  out,  leaving  at  new 
year  a balance  of  overdraft  fully  secured  of  £2,356. 

The  expenses  of  management,  rent,  audit,  &c.,  for  the  nine 
years  amount  to  £1,129,  being  an  average  on  each  year  of,  say, 
£125  10s.  lOd.  This  figure  includes  formation  expenses,  furnish- 
ing, &c. 

Borrowers  for  purchasing  houses  are  allowed  every  facility  for 
repayment.  Although  nominally  borrowing  on  a twelve  years 
scale,  they  may  clear  off  the  whole  debt  at  any  time,  being  charged 
interest  only  for  the  time  during  which  they  actually  held  the 
money. 

Agricultural  Banks  in  Ireland. 

Since,  on  Mr.  Plunkett’s  invitation,  I in  1894  explained  the 
system  of  co-operative  banks  to  the  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  more  than  a dozen  such  banks 
have  been  started  in  Ireland  on  the  initiative  of  that  society  and 
its  very  capable  and  active  organisers.  The  list  of  such  banks- 
stood  as  follows  on  1st  April  last : — 

(a)  Banks  with  Unlimited  Liability  {Villaye  Banks). 

1.  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  75  members,  registered  Nov  9th,  1894. 

2.  Kyle,  co.  Tipperary,  40  members,  registered  Oct.  11th,  1895. 

3.  Belmullet,  co.  Mayo,  40  members,  registered  May  8th,  1896. 

4.  Barriscarra,  co.  Mayo,  50  members,  registered  Feb.  9th,  1898. 

5.  Enniscoe,  co.  Mayo,  225  members,  registered  Feb.  21st,  1898. 

6.  Kilmore  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  50  members,  regis.  Feb.  21st,  1898. 

7.  Addergoole,  co.  Mayo,  — members,  registered  March  7th,  1898. 

8.  Carna,  co.  Galway,  70  members,  registered  March  9th,  1898. 

9.  Rossmuck,  co.  Galway,  60  members,  regis.  March  9th,  1898. 

10.  Spiddal,  co.  Galway,  60  members,  regis.  March  17th,  1898. 

. 11.  Attymasa,  co.  Mayo,  — members,  registered  Mar.  22nd,  1898. 

12.  Kilcommon,  co.  Mayo,  - members,  regis.  March  23rd,  1898. 
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sheet  issued^  BaSrtt“  ^ 


!• — Cash  Account. 


To  Loans  repaid jq  f 

„ Deposits  received 20  n n 

„ Entrance  fees ’’  o 8 o 

„ Interest  on  loans ..  R i«  *; 

Total  receipts . ’ 132  5 11 

„ Cash  on  hand  Jan!  Ist. 

5 18  5 


Cr, 

£ s.  d. 


By  Loans  granted I47  26  6 

Interest  paid  to  bank...  2 10  6 

Total  Payments *150~0~6 

yi  Balance  of  cash  on  hand 

December  31st,  1897...  58  3 10 


£188  4 4 ' ;T"“ 

£188  4 4 

/p  j Bbopit  and  Loss  Account.  r^r 

To  Interest  paid  to  £ s ri  ^ o tj  t ^ 

bank 2 10  6 ^ By  Interest  received  £ s.  d.  £ s d 

Less  amount  t P^^^^s^^ac’unt  5 18  5 

carried  to  1898  1 13  8 Bee. 

^Ist,  1896 1 17  3 


„ Interest  forward  from  t * ^ , t 1 y 

1896 1 n **  Interest  due  Dec.  31st 

Interest  due"  to  depol  ^ 0 19  11 

sitors  for  1896 2 2 8 *’  Entrance  fees 0 8 0 


0 16  10 


..  Balance  net  profit  for 

yearend’gDec.31st,’97  0 17  9 

£5  9 1 


£5  9 1 


Br.  3.-BAUANCE  Sheet  of  Funds  and  Effects.  cr. 

To  Deposits  in  hand ’ M 0 o Rtr  n,  f + t £ s.  d 

I,  Interest  due  on  ' ^ Outstanding  loans 68  10  0 

deposits  from  interest  due  per  profit 

18% 0 14  2 

„ Interest  for  1897 


and  loss  account....  0 IQ  n 
interest  forward 

to  1898  1 13  8 

Balance  of  cash  in  hand  38  3 10 


per  profit  and  1 13  i 

loss  account  ..2  2 8 *’  Jsaiance  of  cash  in  hand  38  3 l( 

Bank  loan ~ 50  ^0 

t,  Beserve  account 
for  balance  of 
profit  from  ’96  0 12  10 
„ Profit  for  1897, 
per  profit  and 
loss  account..  0 17  9 

1 10  7 

£109  7 5 

reserve  between  amount  chSS  as  tateres;  T“  ““ 

6 per  cent,  on  loans  and  4 per  cent  tnvor.  f members  at 
amount  granted  for  loans  i * depositors.  The 

year  was  £147  10s.  I am  ^ P’-^^'Poses  during  the 

loan  been  given  before  the  old  ^ second 

payments  on  .coo^n  “e  £n  nmdi’wllb““ 
esaminecl  the  bonds  from  borrower“and  Tbev  ' l>aye 

and  I am  of  opinion  that  each  loan  .s  “L “reT"!' S 
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recommend  the  advisibility  of  opening  a current  account  in  the 
bank,  as  the  amount  of  cash  in  hands  would,  if  kept  at  your 
credit  in  bank,  materially  reduce  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  over- 
draft. I understand,  however,  that  this  sum  has  been  all  granted 
to  members  at  date  of  audit  (March  22nd,  1898),  during  months 
when  its  ne^ssity  warranted  its  distribution.” 

The  Enniscoe  Bank,  though  started  only  quite  recently,  had, 
on  1st  April  already  lent  out  £460  to  its  members.  Nearly  all  the 
capital  was  guaranteed  by  a local  landlord,  Mr.  Joseph  Pratt. 

On  an  earlier  occasion  a public  auditor,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott, 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner  in  his  report  on  the 
Doneraile  Bank : “ Your  bank  has  made  its  way  amongst  the 
people  without  solicitation  or  advertisement.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment. Your  proceedings  were  of  necessity  of  a tentative  character, 
and  I am  bound  to  say  they  have  been  conducted  with  marked 
intelligence.  Your  pioneer  bank  can  now  be  taken  as  an  example 
country.  It  illustrates  clearly  the  unspeakable  benefit 
which  may  be  conferred  on  the  honest  poor  by  co-operative  banks. 
Without  them  co-operation  is  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  an  impossible  thing.  It  is  therefore  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  the  modest  and  unpretentious  co-operative  village  bank 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  movement.” 
And  Mr.  D.  Lascelles  Roche,  at  that  time  bank  organiser  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  wrote  to  me  in  1896  on 
the  experiences  of  the  same  bank ; “ There  are  many  noticeable 
good  results  already  among  the  borrowers  and  members  generally  • 
have  borrowed  who  possessed  small  savings,  but  as  they 
stated  by  way  of  explanation,  were  afraid  to  disturb  the  money, 
tearing  inability  to  replace  it  again,  and  by  borrowing  and  repay- 
ing in  small  instalments  to  the  bank  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
property  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  done.  I have  this 
year  received  £1  deposit  from  a labourer  who  was  a borrower  last 
year;  and  in  a case  where  the  widow  and  her  little  family  were 
partly  depiendent  on  charity,  she  was  enabled  to  purchase  a 
donkey  and  cart  and  earn  a living  by  drawing  water.  In  one  or 
two  casp  horses  have  been  purchased  by  carriers,  and  small  public 
contracts  have  been  taken  and  completed  by  tradesmen,  who  could 
not  have  done  so  except  for  the  money  they  obtained  from  the 
Dank.  Houses  which  were  very  unfit  for  human  habitation  have 
Deen  made  comfortable.  Labourers  have  been  enabled  to  provide 

inanure  and  seed  for  potato  gardens,  and  farmers  purchased  pigs, 
sheep,  cattle,  &c.”  ^ ^ 

..  correspondent  has  written  to  me  since, 

tnat  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  will  grow  up  quickly  in  this 
country  after  the  system  has  stood  the  practical  test  in  a few 
districts.  I have  had  letters  and  applications  from  almost  every 
county  in  Ireland  on  the  subject.”  And  again : “ The  more  I see 

this  coTnH^’^*^*’  ^ convinced  of  its  adaptability  to 

' T I^iissell,  the  present  very  active  organiser  of  the 

i.A.u.b.,  who  has  between  Christmas  and  April  6th  formed  ten 
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banks,  writes  me  as  follows:  “Every  loan  has  a little  history 
of  its  own  for  such  people — small  peasant  farmers.  I enquired 
from  members  in  the  older  established  banks  at  Belmullet, 
Doneraile,  and  Kyle,  and  found  them  most  enthusiastic.  After 
the  gombeen  man  it  has  the  effect  of  dew  on  burnt  land.  ‘ Sure 
it’s  the  lucky  money!’  ‘It’s  money  got  for  nothing.*  So  they 
say.  The  loans  are  generally  for  buying  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  seed, 
manure.  Sometimes  to  hold  over  the  sale  of  stock.  In  some 
cases  to  enable  the  borrower  to  go  to  England  for  the  harvest. 
The  capital  for  such  banks  as  cannot,  owing  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  district,  raise  it  locally,  is  being  found  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  But  in  Enniscoe,  Killybegs,  and  Adder- 
goole,  capital  has  been  forthcoming  at  once,  owing  to  the  trust 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  promoters.  I tliink  that  in  all  cases 
deposits  will,  by  degrees,  replace  the  borrowed  capital  supplied  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I supply  committeemen  with 
your  little  book  on  * Village  Banks,’  and  as  much  wisdom  as  I 
can  furnish  from  my  own  experience.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
find  men  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  management  and  member- 
ship solely  with  the  view  to  lielp  their  neighbour.  I disguise 
nothing,  and  tell  them,  ‘ You  know,  every  man  you  admit  you 
take  a risk.  Every  loan  you  grant  you  also  are  surety  for,’  The 
more  practical  experience  I have,  the  more  I feel  that  the 
Raiffeisen  bank  is  safest  and  best  of  co-operative  systems.  It  is 
built  on  a knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  A benevolent  nature 
finds  room  for  expansion  in  it,  and  the  careless  and  indifferent  are 
checked  by  the  fear  of  loss,  which  quickens  the  intelligence  rather 
better  than  a salary.  ...  It  is  really  not  difficult  to  start 
these  banks.  It  requires  tact.  I hope  great  things  from  them  in 
a few  years,  and  if  we  can  get  a sufficient  number  we  may  have  a 
union  or  synthesising  society.  If  they  can  stand  the  first  two 
years  of  life — and  I will  work  all  I am  worth  to  keep  them  straight 
— they  will  pull  down  the  interest  of  the  usurious  trader  who  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  poverty  in  the  West.  I hope  then  they  will 
be  prolific  parents  of  poultry  societies,  agricultural  societies,  and 
other  bodies.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  small  cultivators  of 
England  the  same  institution  would  produce  similar  results. 

(b)  Banks  with  Limited  Liability  formed  under  the  Industrial 

and  Provident  Societies  Act, 

1.  Ballindaggan,  county  Wexford,  registered  August  10th,  1897. 

2.  Blackwater,  „ „ „ January  15th,  1898, 

3.  Castle  Dockrell,  „ „ „ February  2nd,  1898. 

No  information  with  respect  to  these  banks  is  to  hand.  But 
Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson  (Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society)  advises  me  that  the  membership  may  be  taken  at 
about  fifty  each. 


Co-operative  Printing  Society  Limited^  22S,  Corporation  Street^  Manchesiett 


